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In a field hospital, a SURGEON uses a new 


x-ray machine that marks the exact location 





of the bullet, speeds life-saving behind 
the battle line. 


. the name on the X-RAY MACHINE is Westinghouse. 





In a laboratory an ENGINEER uses the 
instantaneous power of 75,000 thunderbolts 
to test giant circuit breakers that protect 


America’s power systems. 


... the name on the CIRCUIT BREAKER is Westinghouse. 





In his tent a SOLDIER uses a bug bomb to 
destroy insect life — safeguarding health 
and increasing comfort in tropical jungles. 


... the name on the BI IG BOMB is Westinghouse. 





In a war planta WORKER uses an electro- 
magnetic device to detect flaws in heat-treated ; 
bearing races — keeping our combat vehicles 

rolling on to victory. | 
b the name on the ELECTROMAGNETIC DEVICE is Westinghouse. | 





TODAY — Westinghouse products are serving in every battle, 
on every front, in the war against aggression. : 


TOMORROW — New processes and new materials... cre- 


\ Vestin house ated under the stress of war... will mean better and longer- 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES orrices evenvwwene lasting Westinghouse products for a world at peace. 





Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS—Sunday 2:30 p.m. EWT, NBC TED MALONE—Mon. Tues. Wed. Evening, Blue Networ? 
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Cavities and Polio 


Exposed tooth pulp may be one route by which 
infantile paralysis virus enters the body. Teeth should not 
be pulled too near the polio season. 


> CAVITIES in the teeth which expose 
the tooth pulp may be one route by which 
the infantile paralysis virus enters the 
body, Dr. Myron S. Aisenberg and Dr. 
Thomas C. Grubb, of the University of 
Maryland School of Dentistry, report. 
(Journal, American Dental Association, 
May.) 

They warn, at the same time, against 
having teeth pulled “too near” the infan- 
tile paralysis season, since this might 
open an invasion route for the polio virus. 
They report six cases in which the dis- 
ease started 5 to 10 days after having 
teeth pulled. 

The pulp of a tooth, the scientists point 
out, is richly supplied with nerves aris- 
ing from the fifth cranial nerve. It is 
reasonable to believe that the polio virus 
could travel this route to the brain and 
spinal cord. 

To test this theory, they exposed the 
pulps of the front teeth of five rhesus 
monkeys, using an anesthetic to deaden 
the pain of the grinding. Infantile paraly- 
sis virus was carefully dropped into the 
cavity after bleeding had stopped. One 
of these monkeys developed paralysis 
while the others developed the non- para- 
lytic form of the disease. 

Finding that infantile paralysis could 
invade by this route, the scientists next 
examined the teeth of several hundred 
children in North Carolina and Balti- 
more during last summer’s polio epi- 
demic. In North Carolina, 69.85°% of the 
children who had polio also had exposed 
tooth pulps, whereas in the group who 
did not get the disease, only 26.92%, had 
exposed pulps. 

In Baltimore, the figures were 65.04% 
of children with polio having exposed 
pulps and 24.07% of those without polio. 
Some young adults were included in the 
examinations but as far as practical the 
scientists tried to compare children in the 
same age groups. 

Dr. Aisenberg and Dr. Grubb do not 
think exposed tooth pulp and sockets of 
recently pulled teeth are the only routes 
by which the polio virus enters the body. 
They do suggest, however, that a large 
scale field study will show whether this 


Is One route, 
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For such a study, they advise careful 
examination and treatment of the teeth 
of all susceptible children in a given 
area several months before the polio sea- 
son. As a control, the teeth of children in 
another area should be examined and 
records made of all pulpal exposure but 
no treatment given. 

“If such a study were conducted over 
several years,” they state, “the impor- 
tance of pulpal exposure as a portal of 
entry could be evaluated.” 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


Fly-Fouled Food Seen as 
One Way Polio May Spread 


> EATING FOOD contaminated by 
flies may be one way of getting infan- 
tile paralysis, it appears from studies re- 
perted by Dr. Robert Ward, Dr. Joseph 
L. Melnick and Dr. Dorothy M. Horst- 
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mann, of Yale University School of Med- 
icine. (Sctence, May iff) 

During last summer's epidemic in 
North Carolina, these scientists put 
plates of food and fly bait on back 
porches and yards of the homes of 16 
polio patients. This was done within a 
week of the time the patients got sick. 
The food and fly bait were left exposed 
to any flies in the vicinity for 24 to 48 
hours. 

The fly-contaminated food was then 
fed to two chimpanzees. Tests showed 
these animals were not previously in- 
fected with infantile paralysis virus. After 
they had eaten the fly-contaminated food, 
the virus was found in the chimpanzees’ 
excreta. Although the chimpanzees did 
not get sick, the virus from their bodies 
caused typical infantile paralysis injury 
to the brains and spinal cords of monkeys 
into which it was injected. 

The studies, the scientists state, give 
additional evidence to support a work- 
ing theory of the spread of infantile 
paralysis. According to this theory, the 
disease may be spread by a number of 
different routes. Although it may occur 
at any time of the year, the tremendous 
concentration of cases during the warm 
season is the result of increased distribu- 
tion of the virus. This may depend on 





UTILITY POWER BOAT—This new boat, capable of propelling bridge- 

rafts or ferries with loads up to 80 tons in swift currents, is now being shipped 

overseas. Each of its two propellers is driven by a gasoline engine capable of 

developing 80 horse-power at 3,000 revolutions per minute. The maximum 

pulling power is 4,000 pounds and the top speed is 15 miles per hour. Official 
U.S. Army photograph. 
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various factors, including something 
which makes it easy for insects such as 
flies to contaminate food. Flies have pre- 
viously been shown to carry the virus 
and, in this experiment, to contaminate 
food with i 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
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A further step in testing this theory, 
the scientists state, will be to conduct 
a controlled experimental study on the 
effect of reducing ‘the number of flies 
during infantile paralysis epidemics. 

Science News Letter, May 19, 1945 


Epidemics Facing Europe 


Poor food supply, such as now exists in parts of Eu- 
rope, causes infectious diseases to be more dangerous and 
deadly than when food is plentiful. 


> WARNING that epidemics have al- 
ways been bred by wars, Dr. Russell M. 
Wilder of Mayor Clinic, speaking at 
the University of North Carolina re- 
search conference, declared that poor 
food supply such as now exists in some 
parts of war-torn Europe causes infec- 
tious diseases to be much more dangerous 
and deadly than when the population 
has plenty of food. 

“Malaria became so virulent in Greece 
when the people there were subjected to 
the starvation occasioned by the Ger- 
man invasion that mortality was ter- 
ritying,” he recalled. “Malaria spread 
farther north into Eastern Europe than 
it ever had before in recent years, as if 
the soil were fertilized by the misery of 
the populations of Bulgaria, Rumania 
and the Russian lands beyond.” 

More scientific research is needed, he 
told the conference, on the part that 
nutrition plays in the resistance of the 
human body to invasion by the germs of 
infectious diseases. 

The process of getting old and the 
nature of degenerative diseases now tak- 
ing heavy human toll may be explained 
by research on the nature of alterations 
in the enzymatic systems of the body on 
which the life of cells and tissues is de- 
pendent, he declared. A number of 
chronic diseases, hitherto of unknown 
cause, have been reproduced experimen- 
tally with diets restricted as to certain 
vitamins and amino acids. 

“Although scientific progress in the 
science of nutrition was rapid in the pe- 
riod between the two world wars,” Dr. 
Wilder said, “the specialists in the field 
were far from ready with the answers to 
the questions that arose with the out- 
break of this war. War calls for instant 
action and demands the best you have 
to give, no matter how inadequate that 
may be. The information put to work, 
although leaving much to be desired, 


proved to be of great importance. Eng- 
land’s general health, measured by the 
proportion of infants dying in their first 
year, became steadily worse in the first 
World War; in this war it has become 
steadily better. We also are aware of the 
difference in the capacity of Germany 
to resist invasion. The collapse of Ger- 
many at the end of World War I was 
due primarily to lack of the right kind 
of food whereas, by putting into prac- 
tice what was known about nutrition, 
the German people in this war have 
not suffered from nutritional deficien- 
cies. Indeed, in this war they have used 
the science of nutrition as a weapon of 
offense. By purposely depriving prison- 
ers and subject populations of the foods 
they needed they reduced their power of 
resistance.” 

“Planning for the future must include 
programs of research to improve the 
nutritive quality of foods,” Dr. Wilder 
said. 

“Nothing seems more certain,” he con- 
tinued, “than that eating refined staples 
in the amounts in which they contribute 
to most diets—white flour, white rice, 
white hominy, white sugar—all of them 
starchy or sugary foods deprived by re- 
finement of varying large proportions of 
their vitamins and salts, dilutes the diet- 
ary to a dangerous extent. We need 
more knowledge of how best to make 
these staple foods more wholesome. The 
answers reached so far are by no means 
satisfactory. In England undermilled 
wheat, retaining vitamins and minerals, 
was made mandatory for the war, but 
large numbers of people do not like 
such flour and it is very doubtful whether 
flour which is undermilled can ever com- 
pete in baking qualities with fine white 
flour. 

“Effective. efforts have been. made in 
our country to improve white bread and 
flour by restoring to them the riboflavin, 





thiamin, niacin and iron removed in 
milling. The products thus obtained en- 
counter no objection on the part of the 
consumer but fail to satisfy the critics 
who demand ‘that nothing be removed 
from wheat by milling. Here is room 
for more research by biochemists, nutri- 
tionists and food industrialists. Effort | 
must continue until flour and other | 
staples are obtained which are acceptab: | 
to the consumer but which also possess 
all of the nutritionally important corn- 
stituents of the grains from which they 
are derived.” 

Science News Letter, May 19, 1945 
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Supernova Discovered 


Located in the constellation of Canes Venatici, or 
the Hunting Dogs, near the Big Dipper, the new star is the 
result of a chance observation. 


>» CHANCE PLAYED a pole, as it 
often does in scientific research, in the 
discovery of a supernova in the constel- 
lation of Canes Venatici, or the Hunting 
Dogs, near the Big Dipper, at- Mount 
Wilson Observatory in Pasadena, Calif. 

Discovery of a supernova—a star which 
temporarily may become 100 million 
times as bright as the sun—is always 
news to astronomers. But in this case, the 
story behind the news is as interesting 
as the discovery itself. 

On the evening of April 6, Milton L. 
Humason was preparing to photograph 
the spectrum of the spiral nebula Messier 
51 with the 100-inch telescope of the Mt. 
Wilson Observatory. The spiral known 
as Messier 51 consists of two parts: a 
main spiral to which is attached a small 
satellite. It was this satellite spiral which 
Mr. Humason intended to photograph. 

Although he had not observed this 
particular nebula for three years, his at- 
tention was immediately attracted to a 
faint star near the central nucleus which 
he could not recall having seen before. 
At first he was inclined to dismiss the 
object, believing his memory was at 
fault. Yet somehow he felt sure there 
was no star at that position three years 
ago. If so, it was probably a supernova. 
The conviction became so strong that 
he determined to make a check at the 
earliest opportunity. Sure enough—ex- 
amination next morning of old photo- 
graphs of Messier 51 failed to reveal a 
star near the center of the satellite spiral. 

The surest way to decide if the star 
was really a supernova or not would be 
from its spectrum. Upon the following 
night therefore Mr. Humason secured 
a photograph which told the whole story. 
The star was found to have strong bands 
in the red region of its spectrum typical 
of supernovae about 65 days past their 
maximum brilliancy. 

“It was certainly fortunate that I had 
Messier 51 down on my observing pro- 
gram for the night of April 6,” Humason 
said. “For it was fading so rapidly that 
| would probably have overlooked it a 
few weeks later. The fact that a super- 
nova appears in a spiral nebula only 
once in about every 400 years makes the 


coincidence seem al] the more remark- 
able. Also, if the star had not been so 
close to the central nucleus I feel sure 


I would never have noticed it.” 
Science News Letter, May 19, 1945 


METALLURGY 


Distillation Purifies 
Metals Easily and Safely 


> A SAFER method for preparing the 
metals calcium, strontium and barium in 
pure form is the subject of a group of 
patents, Nos. 2,375,198 to 2,375,201, in- 
clusive, issued to Dr. Peter P. Alexander 
of Marblehead, Mass., president of the 
firm of Metal Hydrides, Inc., to which 
he has assigned his rights. 

Most frequent impurities in these 
light metals are the still lighter metals, 
sodium and potassium. These can be 
driven out by heating in a closed ves- 
sel, at a temperature high enough to 
evaporate sodium and potassium but 
not the other metals. The evaporated 
metals are then condensed and removed. 

A difficulty has been that as soon as 
the processing vessel is opened, the 
highly inflammable sodium and potas- 
sium are apt to ignite on contact with 
the oxygen of the air. Dr. Alexander’s 
new process obviates this by placing 
titanium oxide in the container where 
the two trouble-making metals condense. 
The sodium and potassium take up some 
of the oxygen from the titanium com- 
pound, so that by the time the air strikes 
them they are already oxidized and 


therefore safe against ignition. 
Science News Letter, May 19, 1945 


One-Handed Flying Is 
Now Made Possible 


> ONE-ARMED drivers who fly can 
now take to the sky, and safely too, with 
an electronic control stick that requires 
only one hand to manage a heavy four- 
engine bomber like a B-24 Liberator or 
B-29 Superfortress. With the aid of elec- 
tronic amplification and the servo motors 
which control ailerons, rudder, and other 
movable airplane surfaces, the new con- 
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ONE-HAND CONTROL—This new 
control is used on all present heavy 
bombardment planes. The position of 
the stick and arm rest is readily seen 
to be arranged to give comfort to 


the pilot. 


trol stick moves the airplane in the same 
direction as the stick itself is moved 
with little effort on the part of the pilot. 

Actually less effort is required to con- 
trol a heavy bomber with the new device 
than a boy uses in turning his bicycle. 
Called the formation stick, it was de- 
veloped by the Air Technical Service 
Command and the Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company. The control 
is a pistol-grip lever about 10 inches long, 
mounted with an arm rest beside the 
pilot. It is free to move in all directions 
in exactly the same manner as the “joy 
stick” of smaller planes. 

Designed primarily to overcome pilot 
fatigue on long flights which are often 
tiring to pilots, the formation stick en- 
ables our flyers to be more alert during 
bombing missions, resulting in better 
bombing patterns and wing-tip to wing- 
tip flying formations, which enable our 
bombers to bring more guns to bear on 
attacking enemy aircraft. The new de- 
vice also simplifies the movement of the 
plane in evasive action to avoid anti- 
aircraft fire, when pilots have to change 
the direction of their planes frequently. 

Science News Letter, May 19, 1945 


L-ascorbic acid, a chemical known as 
an anti-oxidant, will prevent the flesh of 
peaches from turning dark in drying or 
freezing for preservation, 
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GENETICS 
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Heredity and Emotions 


Dogs that have been bred to produce pure strains 
will be studied in the hope of finding the effect of environ- 


ment on inherited traits. 


By ROBERT C. COOK 
Editor, Journal of Heredity 


>» THE INFLUENCE of heredity on 
the emotion and intelligence in dogs will 
be studied in a quarter million dollar 
research project financed by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation in the hope of learn- 
ing more about human beings as they 
are born and the way they grow up. 

The Rockefeller Foundation grant of 
$282,000 to the Roscoe B. Jackson Me- 
morial Laboratory, is for the study of 
“the genetic factors in intelligence and 
emotion in mammals.” The main reason 
for using dogs in the early part of the 
project, Dr. C. C. Little, director of the 
laboratory, explained, is that genetic ex- 
periments require pure strains differing 
as much as possible in the characteris 
tics it is proposed to study. The produc- 
tion of such pure strains from a mixed 
population is a long and tedious process. 

Dog breeders have already done much 
of the preliminary work, and we have 
breeds differing not only in size and 
shape but in affection, pugnacity, intel- 
ligence and other mental and emotional 
characteristics. For most of these, the dog 
breeds are not as uniform as they are 
for conformation and color. 

With respect to some traits, such as 
trailing capacity of blood hounds or the 
pointing characteristics in pointers, the 
breeds are already highly uniform. By 
selection of outstanding strains within 
such breeds and by crossing with other 
breeds which never show these charac 
teristics, it will be possible to undertake 
genetic experiments which could be done 
in no other species of mammal without 
generations of selective breeding to pro- 
duce pure strains. 

Parallel with such research in 
genetics, it is proposed to explore the ex- 
tent to which the behavior of dog breeds 


pure 


would happen if a very young pointer 
embryo were transplanted into the uterus 
of a chow foster mother and grew up 
from the start in a chow environment 
both before and after birth? Nobody 
knows. Furthermore, nobody knows 
what would happen to a puppy if it were 
raised entirely separated from other dogs. 
Since the matured trait such as intel- 
ligence or emotional expression is al- 
ways ‘he resultant of genetic and en- 
vironmental influences cooperating dur- 
ing growth and development, a complete 
understanding of such traits can only be 
achieved by a research approach which 
considers all aspects of the problem. 

Dr. Little pointed out that for a purely 
genetic approach to the problems of in- 
heritance of emotion and _ intelligence, 
neither monkeys nor apes would be of 
much use until generations of selective 


breeding had been undertaken to pro- 
duce uniform strains for crossing. 

For several important characteristics, 
he said, such as affection, cooperation, 
and persistence, dogs much more closely 
resemble human beings than do monkeys. 

It is practically impossible for an ape 
to persist in a specific project for any 
length of ‘time. Dogs will spend hours 
digging for a rat. Instances are on rec- 
ord where pointers and setters have 
“frozen” in their characteristic positions 
when game has been flushed, and have 
maintained this posture until they lit- 
erally froze to death. To produce strains 
of apes exhibiting such a single-minded 
persistence would be an enormously dif- 
ficult undertaking requiring many years. 

It is also proposed to use other mam- 
mals in the investigation. Among the 
highly inbred strains of mice which the 
Jackson Laboratory has produced for use 


in cancer research, definite differences | 


in intelligence and emotional traits have 
been noted. Some experimentation has 
been begun to discover how much these 
differences can be modified by changing 
the environment. The extent to which 
a pugnacious strain can be turned to 
pacifists by various kinds of training has 
































VIRGIN RESOURCES—Maps of northern Alaska, made by the Geological 


is the result of each generation’s being 
Survey for the Army Air Forces, reveal in detail an area believed to be rich 


brought up in a particular “dog society.” 








Thus young pointers are nursed and im resources. The new maps, which will not be released to the public until 
reared by a mother who is herself a after the war, will cover a total of approximately 292,000 square miles, or as 
pointer. much territory as the combined areas of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 


Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 


What would happen if pointer pups 
sylvania, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia and Tennessee. 


were raised by chows? Or even what 
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WESTERN ALASKA—The village of Tuliksak, situated on the Kuskokwim 
river, is typical of native settlements in the interior of the Territory. The 
Kuskokwim is the second largest river in Alaska. 


been under investigation by Dr. J. P. 
Scott. 

Further studies along this line will be 
undertaken, and guinea pigs, rabbits, and 
hamsters will also be utilized in con- 
nection with various phases of the prob- 
lem. 

The Hamilton farm will be used as 
headquarters for this project. This is a 
58-acre estate recently given to the Lab- 


GEOLOGY 


oratory and located just outside Bar Har- 
bor, Maine. It has barns, shacks and farm 
buildings which can be easily converted 
to serve excellently for this purpose. 

It is planned to enlist the cooperation 
of farmers in the vicinity to rear the dogs 
bred in connection with the experiment. 
This method has been widely used by 
British dog breeders and will greatly re- 
duce the expense of breeding operations. 

Science News Letter, May 19, 1945 


Untapped Resources 


See Front Cover 


> ALASKA IS in the limelight as a vast 
storehouse of essential minerals, as yet 
undeveloped, as a result of wartime in- 
vestigations made by the U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey and the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. Ground explorations were made 
and photographs, like the one on the 
front cover of this Science News Lerrer, 
were taken from airplanes over great 
stretches of country until now little 
known. 

This American territory, one-fifth the 
size of the United States proper, is al- 
ready well-known for its gold and copper 
production but it has produced other 


minerals, both metallic and non-metallic, 
which have contributed largely in the 
war. Since Alaska has been an Amer- 
ican possession, the total mineral pro- 
duction has a value of approximately 
$900,000,000, of which gold accounts for 
about 70°4 and copper for about 35°. 
The other commercial minerals mined 
include silver, tin, tungsten, lead, chrom- 
ium, platinum metals, antimony and 
mercury. 

Considerable quantities of other min- 
erals that have not yet been brought into 
widespread commercial production in- 
clude iron, nickel, zinc, molybdenum 
and bismuth. Asbestos, barite, garnet, 
graphite and sulfur are among the avail- 
able non-metals. 
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The lack of transportation has focused 
mining in Alaska on the production of 
minerals, such as gold, that have high 
unit values in comparison with their 
weights. In postwar days, with improve- 
ments in transportation and the intro- 
duction of mechanized mining, heavy 
commodities of lower unit values will be 
produced. An expected development in 
hydroelectrical energy will prove of great 
assistance in this heavy mining. 

The aerial photographs taken by the 
government cover nearly 300,000 square 
miles of territory. They reveal topo 
graphical features and geological struc- 
tures of value to mineral prospectors, 
and the terrain through which trans 
portation routes would have to be pro- 


vided. 
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MEDICINB 


More Doctors in 1944, 
But Fewer for Civilians 


> THE NUMBER of physicians in the 
United States increased by 3,306 in 1944, 
the American Medical Association has 
reported. Many more than this number, 
however, were added to the armed 
forces as medical officers during the 
year, so there was a decrease in 1944 
of the number of doctors available to 
civilians. 

There were 6,933 additions to the med- 
ical profession in 1944, These were the 
men and women who in that year re- 
ceived their first license to practice medi- 
cine and surgery. During the same year 
3,627 physicians died. 

Considerably higher additions to the 
medical profession might have been ex- 
pected because of the accelerated pro- 
gram for medical education during the 
war. 

“While two classes were graduated 
from most medical schools in 1943,” the 
medical association explains, “the num- 
ber of physicians added to the profession 
in that year did not increase, since many 
physicians who obtained M.D. degrees 
in December of that year were not able 
to receive licenses until early in the year 
1944, owing to administrative details. In 
1944 the number in this group was 979 
more than in the previous year.” 

Pennsylvania gained the greatest addi- 
tional number of doctors of any state. 
The number added was 821. New York 
and Ohio added more than 600 and Cali- 
fornia and Missouri more than 300. No 
one was added to the number of doctors 


in Nevada, New Mexico or Wyoming. 
Science News Letter, May 19, 1945 
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Catapult Seat Drops 
Pilot Through Floor 


>» NEWEST escape device for fighter 
pilots to be used in case of serious emer- 
gency is a catapult seat that drops the 
pilot through the floor of his plane when 
he presses a release lever and depresses 
a treadle bar with his feet. Designed for 
use with pusher-type planes where the 
propeller is located behind the cockpit 
instead of in front, the catapult seat 
throws a pilot clear of the airplane so 
that he will not be injured by the pro- 
peller. Pilots do not relish the idea of 
passing through the fast-rotating blades 
of a propeller in the process of bailing 
out. 

Developed by engineers of the Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation, 
the catapult is also a miniature elevator, 
for non-emergency use. On the ground 
it can be extended beneath the fuselage 
or cockpit nacelle of the aircraft. When 
the pilot sits down and pulls a lever, it 
will smoothly rise into the airplane cock- 
pit. This will make it possible to save 
space in aircraft that is now needed to 
give the pilot an entrance to his plane. 
After a flight, the pilot adjusts the seat 
lever and lowers himself to the ground. 

This new development may lead to 
wider experimentation with pusher type 
airplanes. Aeronautical engineers have 
long known that pusher-type airplanes 
can be extremely efficient, due to the fact 
that the most vital wing contours are not 
disturbed when engines and propellers 
are situated behind the wing surfaces. 

Science News Letter, May 19, 1945 


Aviation Weather Maps 
Will Be Standardized 


> AFTER JULY 1, weather maps for 
aviation will be the same all over the 
world, when the United States Weather 
Bureau replaces the presently used con- 
stant-level charts with constant-pressure 
upper-air charts as a basis for its domes- 
tic aero weather forecasts, reports Amer- 
ican Aviation. (Apr. 15) 

The constant-pressure charts were de- 
veloped through the combined efforts of 
the Army, Navy and Weather Bureau 
for world-wide combat and transport op- 
erations. Since the armed forces are using 
the constant-pressure charts, the Weather 
Bureau decided to adopt this type of 
chart for domestic forecast, in the belief 
that it will coordinate the continuity of 
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weather maps over the world and in- 
crease the efficiency of upper air analysis. 
The domestic airlines, through the 
Meteorological Committee of the Air 
Transport Association, have opposed the 
move on the basis that airline operations 
in this country are accustomed to the 
use of the current type of chart. There- 
fore, the Weather Bureau will continue 
to report the constant-level types of 
charts on its teletype system for spot 
weather reporting until next year. This 
should give the airlines sufficient time to 

adapt to the new methods. 
Science News Letter, May 19, 1945 


Tiny Detector Warns 
Pilot of Engine Trouble 


> A NEW pocket-size detector tips off 
pilots of giant multi-engined airplanes 
that engine trouble is developing before 
it happens, thus enabling them to adjust 
engine controls and feather propellers 
before an accident occurs. 

The instrument is called an engine per- 
formance indicator, and was developed 
by William Ehlers and Lawrence Bor- 
dolon, engineers of the Consolidated- 
Vultee Aircraft Corporation. It consists 
of an electric brain installed adjacent to 
the carburetor. In operation it measures 
the distance to right or left to which the 
engine is displaced when the propeller 
is spinning. 

When the engine is operating prop- 
erly, the instrument actuates a gauge in 
the pilot’s control panel, indicating how 
much horsepower the engine is putting 
out. It is believed that it gives more ac- 
curate power information than any other 
device now in use. 

Should a malfunction develop in the 
engine, the device transmits the informa- 
tion to the cockpit where a warning light 
flashes on, giving the pilot the extra time 
he needs to cut the engine and feather 
the propeller. If this were not done, the 
engine might tear itself to pieces or catch 
fire. A propeller that is not biting into 
the air, but just turning around, is often 
the result of improper engine operation, 
creating excessive drag forces and mak- 
ing the airplane difficult to operate. 

Although still in the experimental 
stage, the instrument has proven so suc- 
cessful on multi-engined airplanes that 
plans are under way to produce it com- 
mercially for all aircraft manufacturers. 
The detector will be turned out by the 
Communications Equipment Corpora- 
tion, Pasadena, Calif. 

Science News Letter, May 19, 1945 





IN SCIEN 


ASTROPHYSICS 


Fifteenth Radiation Cycle 
Discovered by Dr. Abbot 


> A HITHERTO unnoticed periodicity 
in the amount of heat and light given 
off by the sun, of 16 months’ duration, 
has been discovered by Dr. Charles G. 
Abbot, recently retired as secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, and is an- 
nounced in Science, (May 11). It adds 
a fifteenth radiation cycle to the 14 pre- 
viously known and studied by Dr. Abbot. 

The 16-month periodicity was first 
noticed when Dr. Abbot was re-calcu- 
lating some of the solar radiation data 
accumulated during many years of ob- 
servations. When plotted as a curve, they 
produced a sawtooth pattern of great 
regularity. At first it appeared that they 
might represent a 15-month interval, but 
an attempt to work them out on this 
basis failed to produce a “fit”. Then the 
16-month interval was tried, and was 
found to fall into the pattern very nicely. 

In the same communication, Dr. Ab- 
bot suggests a possible physical mecha- 
nism that would account for the apparent 
connection between relatively small va- 
riations in solar radiation and marked 
changes in the earth’s weather. The sun, 
he points out, bombards the earth and 
probably all space with great, machine- 
gun-like bursts of electrical particles, or 
ions. 

“Electric charges,” he continues, “as 
well known for nearly a century, act as 
centers for the agglomeration of dust 
and water particles. Thus increased solar 
activity in the nature of ionic discharges 
tends to increase haze and cloudiness in 
the earth’s atmosphere. Such obstruc- 
tions would absorb solar radiation. Thus 
the atmosphere would be heated when 
solar bombardments increase. Other 
meteorological consequences would nat- 
urally follow. 

“Again, it may be that 11.3-year pe- 
riodic fluctuations of the sun’s extreme 
ultraviolet radiation, cut off by ozone in 
the upper atmosphere, may be many 
times 1/10° per cent. In such ways the 
sunspot cycle, and its details of sunspot 
variation, might have meteorological im- 
portance, without being associated with 
considerable fluctuations of the sun’s to- 


tal output of wave radiation.” 
Science News Letter, May 19, 1945 
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Drinking Water Sterilized 
By Improved Process 


» WATER for drinking purposes is 
sterilized, to destroy micro-organisms 
and free it of all biological contamina- 
tions, by a treatment, recently patented, 
in which it first is subjected to positive 
pressure and moderate heat, and then 
injected into a high vacuum. The pat- 
ent was granted to James A. Camelford, 
who has assigned it to the Buckeye Lab- 
oratories Corporation. 

In the process, the contaminated water 
is strained or filtered to remove solid 
impurities, and then passed through a 
high-pressure pump which puts a pres- 
sure of from 1,000 to 4,000 pounds per 
square inch on it. It is heated to about 
125 degrees Fahrenheit, then sprayed 
through a nozzle into a vessel main- 
tained at as nearly a perfect vacuum as 
possible. The result is a palatable water 
relatively free of biological contamina- 


tions. 
Science News Letter, May 19, 1945 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Children Only Slightly 
Affected by War Movies 


> PICTURES in daily newspapers of 
starving children or bodies piled up like 
cordwood and newsreels of bloody bat- 
tles have not made war part of the daily 
lives of elementary school children in 
Sioux City, Iowa, or even of their 
teachers. 

When 536 elementary school children 
were asked to write a story suggested by 
such pictures as a gaunt man _ with 
clenched hands standing among grave- 
stones or scenes of grief showing a re- 
volver, a rifle or a rope, only about four 
children in every ten thought of war, 
Dr. A. L. Rautman and Edna Brower 
of the Sioux City Public Schools report. 
(Journal of Psychology, April) 

Teachers gave only one picture in ten 
a war interpretation. Only about six stor- 
ies in every hundred written by the chil- 
dren dealt with war. 

The few children who gave a war 
theme to four or more of the 10 pictures 
o! the test series were found to be in 
need of special guidance. In fact, the test 
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is believed to be an aid in detecting these 
children quickly and efficiently. 

The number of stories dealing with 
war tended to increase with the greater 
age and higher grade of the children, 
although the difference was not particu- 
larly large. This slight increase may be 
due to the fact that older children have 
had more contact with information re- 
lating to wartime conditions, the psy- 
chologists believe. 

About the same proportion of stories 
were built around the themes of death 
and killing as around war. 

Only 35.19% of the 5,360 stories had 
a happy ending, contradicting the once- 
popular idea that childhood is a period 
of pure joy and freedom from worry. 
The younger children gave fewer of 
their stories a happy ending than the 


older ones. 
Science News Letter, May 19, 1945 


AGRICULTURE 


Planes Sow Mustard Seed 
To Prevent Soil Erosion 


> THE MUSTARD seed that once 
made the favorite poultice to relieve a 
cold in the chest, and is ground to dress 
hot dogs, is the same kind of seed now 
scattered by airplanes over fire-devas- 
tated mountainous areas in California to 
start a quick growth to form a cover to 
prevent soil erosion. Of a hundred kinds 


of seeds tested for this purpose, black | 


mustard proved most desirable. 

A report relative to the use of mustard 
seed to prevent erosion on burned-over 
areas in California has been issued by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Erosion of many of the California hill 
and mountain soils is extremely severe if 
the chaparral or forest cover is destroyed 
by fire, the report states. The problem is 
to restore growing plants to cover the 
soil with their leaves and hold it with 
their roots before rain can get in the soil 
and wash it away. 

The black mustard seed is satisfactory 
because it is light and fine, and smooth 
so that it settles rapidly and evenly when 
blown from a plane. It sprouts quickly 
with even slight moisture, and roots rap- 
idly. Its first growth is a rosette of leaves 
that forms a protective pad at the soil 
surface. It is an annual that reseeds well, 
but dies the first year and forms a litter 
of dead tops. It heals the scars of the 
burn, but is not so persistent and per- 
manent that it competes for long with 
the plants natural in chaparral and for- 


est cover. 
Science News Letter, May 19, 1945 


Weight of Salamander 
Increased Almost 40% 


> A SALAMANDER can increase its 
weight by nearly 40% within a few 
hours just by absorbing water through 
its skin. 

An adult salamander, excavated last 
fall from a shady canyon in the Santa 
Monica Mountains, was found to be 
quite dehydrated. After being weighed, 
the salamander was placed in a pint jar 
with several moist paper towels on the 
bottom. Twenty hours later the animal 
had become quite bloated, its skin smooth 
and taut. 

Since the damp paper towels did not 
provide water for drinking, it was ap- 
parently absorbed through the skin, Rob- 
ert C. Stebbins of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles reports in Copeia, 
official publication of the American So- 
ciety of Ichthyologists and Herpetol- 
ogists. Most of the water was absorbed 
during the first few hours. 

Mr. Stebbins doubts if terrestrial sala- 
manders ever drink, in the sense of 
swallowing water, since those that have 
been closely observed have never been 
seen to take water although they have 
had ample opportunity to do so. 

Science News Letter, May 19, 1945 


BOTAN Y-CHEMISTRY 


Many Uses for Seaweed 
Preparation Now Offered 


> SEAWEED, put to a thousand uses 
by our enemies, the Japs, is offered hon- 
orable employment in many American 
industries through a product on which 
patent 2,375,259 has been granted to G. 
W. Stoyle of Wollaston, Mass. The sea- 
weeds used belong to the group known 
collectively as Irish moss, or carrageen, 
already known as the source of a vege- 
table gelatin having some food and 
medicinal uses. It is one of the smaller, 
more delicately built types of marine 
algae, not to be confused with the big, 
coarse kinds known as kelps. 

Instead of the prolonged boiling used 
in preparing the gelatin-like product, 
Mr. Stoyle’s process involves a very short 
period at the boiling point, followed by 
continued heating at a lower tempera- 
ture, and final clearing by centrifuga- 
tion. The resulting product is a viscous, 
easily soluble colloid which the inventor 
states has high value in making rubber 
cement, paints, inks, dyes and many 


other materials. 
Science News Letter, May 19, 1945 
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Speed With Safety 


Cleaner, more restful rides are promised for post- 
war traveling. New types of day and overnight coaches, 
new sleepers and recreation cars have been designed. 


By A. C. MONAHAN 


> SPEED with safety, together with 
comtort and cleanliness for passengers, 
are promised for the railways of the 
future. Radar and radio communications, 
electric devices which automatically con- 
tribute to safety, new principles of com 
bustion, gas and steam turbine engines, 
light metal-alloy bodies—all will help 
improve postwar railway traffic. 
Passenger trains of the future will be 
streamlined from front to rear, includ- 
ing the locomotive—from which, inci- 
dentally, the familiar smokestack will 
vanish. Telescoping vestibules between 
make the train look like 
one single long unit. From the scien- 
tific standpoint the great gain is in de- 
creased air resistance to speed. For the 
passenger, these vestibules will make the 


the cars will 


trip trom one car to another more agree- 
able. 

The bodies of these cars will be con- 
structed of alloys of light metal, alum- 
inum and magnesium, as will also the 
boxes of freight cars, which will enable 
engines to pull These 
sturdy alloys have strength, and will pro- 


longer trains. 


tect the passengers in case of collisions 
and other accidents. 
New 


coaches, new sleepers, diners, recreation 


types of day and _ overnight 
and lounging cars, have been designed 
and many are now in use or under serv- 
ice tests. The ordinary coach will be 
clean, air-conditioned, and have com- 
tortable seats and ample wash rooms. A 
“day-nite coach is the railroad’s answer 
to the passenger's plea for a more com- 
fortable overnight coach. Increased space 
between seats gives more leg-room and 
provides a space for a new type of foot 
and leg rest which, in combination with 
reclining chairs, permits a comfortable 
position for sleep. 


Three-Tier Sleepers 


For Pullman sleepers, in addition to 
new type compartment cars, a three-tier 
arrangement is already in use transport- 
ing soldiers, and promises to become 
standard for public transportation when 
the war troubles are over. 


In this sleeper all seats are on one 
side of the aisle. Individually private, 
air-conditioned and easily accessible 
berths are made up at night in sections 
of three or six. Each section contains a 
concealed wash basin. The car has 42 
berths, a capacity high enough to per- 
mit the lowering of the cost of sleeping 
accommodations to the public. 

Improved Diesel-powered locomotives, 
and electric motors taking currents from 
overhead wires or third rails, will con- 
tinue in use and probably will replace 
many of the familiar coal-burning, 
smoke-belching locomotives, but coal- 
burners or oil-burners will continue in 
use. However, they will no longer belch 
smoke or suffocating fumes because new 
principles of combustion, already put into 
practical application, will get more power 
out of the fuel and will consume the 
smoke and all combustible gases. 


Already in Service 

Several locomotives of improved types, 
but quite different in appearances, are 
already in service, others are under con- 
struction, and still others are in the’ de- 
sign stage. They do not have the familiar 
cylinders, piston-rods and other recipro- 
cating parts of the conventional locomo- 
tive. They are turbine-engined or elec- 
trically driven. 

One of these new type power units is 
a steam-turbine locomotive, a coal-burner 
with great power and high speed that is 
now in service for actual road tests. Its 
coal compartment is at the front end, a 
combination cab and boiler section is 
next, and a water compartment is at the 
rear. The low smokestack is at the rear 
of the boiler section. This is the new 
Pennsylvania “Triplex.” (See SNL, April 
7.) 

Another new type is the electrically 
driven locomotive with motors powered 
by a coal-burning steam turbine, which 
will soon be under construction for the 
Chesapeake and Ohio railway. None of 
this type are yet in use in this country. 
In it, in a single unit, is a coal compart- 
ment at the forward end, the engineer’s 
cab next, then the boilers, and last the 
electric motors that drive the wheels. 


Gas-turbine engines have also entered 
the locomotive field. At a recent meeting 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the details of a 4,800-horse- 
power electric-drive locomotive powered 
by two gas turbine units were revealed. 
It is a powerful unit of great speed, and 
is economical to operate. Tests will de- 
termine its future on American roads. 

To the traveling public the passenger 
car seems to be first in importance, but 
to the railroad man the track is number 
one. No matter how modern the train, 
safety, speed and comfort are dependent 
first on the roadbed and the lines of 
steel on which the flanged wheels of the 
cars cause whole trains to follow a power 
unit. Ballast, rails, curves, grades, bridges, 
tunnels, and signal devices are factors 
of roadbed and track problems. 

Roadbed construction, the work of civil 
engineers, has progressed to a point in- 
suring greater permanency, elasticity and 
ease of riding. Metallurgists are produc 
ing steel rails superior to those of the 
past, and safer to ride over. Welding the 
ends of the rails together, to form con 
tinuous rails thousands of feet in length, 
eliminates wear, particularly at joints, 
and the nerve-wracking click-click of 
the wheels. 

Rail joints in the future will be few 
and far between. Expansion gaps be- 
tween rails of the ordinary length are 
found unnecessary. The heat of summer 
and the cold of winter cause compres 
sion and tension, but both within safe 
limits if the rails are properly spiked 
against buckling. 

More trains can move on a single track 
with the new centralized traffic contro! 
system. With it a dispatcher sits in an 
office, watching on a board the move 
ments of all trains in his territory, which 
may stretch several hundreds of miles, 
and controls the movements of these 
trains by moving tiny levers and pushing 
buttons which operate signals and 
switches many miles away. On one 300- 
mile stretch of single-track railroad 
equipped with this system, twice as many 
cars now cover the stretch each day as 
did before its installation. 

Somewhat similar in results are the 
new radio-telephone systems now under 
trial, that give constant communication 
between train dispatchers, locomotive en- 
gineers, and train conductors, and en 
able members of crews on the same 
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POSTWAR COMFORT—A button in the chaise lounge seats designed by 
Pullman releases a leg rest from the seat ahead, providing full-length comfort. 


train to talk with each other at will. 

The safe speed of a train depends upon 
the efficiency of its braking system. Be- 
fore air-brakes were discovered and put 
in use on railroad trains, speed was nec- 
essarily low. With their installation safe 
speeds doubled and tripled. 

The postwar braking system will be 
the new automatic and electrically op- 
erated type that applies a selective pres- 
sure upon the brake shoes throughout 
the entire stop so that the rate of de- 
celeration is uniform all the way. It is 
pronounced the fastest, smoothest and 
safest system ever developed, and with it 
the present neck-jerking jolts resulting 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


from manually operated systems will be 
eliminated. 

Hot boxes on the axles of railroad cars 
have for years been the railroad man’s 
bugbear. New and better lubricants and 
methods of application help, but a new 
electrically operated warning system at- 
tached to each journal box on the train 
permits remedial steps before an over- 
heated bearing causes a train to stop. 
When the heat in the journal box rises 
above a temperature, an _ electric 
circuit is activated and lights a red dan- 


safe 


ger signal, ringing a buzzer in the car 
and in the engineer’s cab. 
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20 Million Photos a Month 


> BY MILITARY necessity, the Army 
Air Forces have become the world’s larg- 
est users of photographic film, paper, and 
equipment, reports Maj. Gen. Bennett E. 
Meyers, director of the Air Technical 
Service Command at Wright Field. More 
than 20,000,000 photographs a month 
are made for military purposes, he re- 
vealed. 

These photographs, many of which 

e made from airplanes flying over en- 
emy territory on reconnaissance missions, 
Siow the enemy’s industrial areas, mili- 


tary installations, rivers and roads, and 
deployment of troops. After being an- 
alyzed by air intelligence officers, the in- 
formation contained in the photos is 
transmitted to our bombing squadrons, 
land armies, and amphibious forces. Gen. 
George S. Patton once stated that he 
would not move a single man unless he 
had photographs of the place that the 
man was to move to, Gen. Meyers de- 
clared. 

Without these photographs, our mil- 
itary forces would (Turn to page 317) 
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Deo You Know? 


Fluorescent lighting has been installed 
in a railway coach in Canada. 


The female shrew interlaces leaves to 
make a roof for the nest. 


Wine-making in Peru dates back four 
centuries. 


There are about 80 different kinds of 
birds-of-paradise in New Guinea. 


Tree frogs have special adhesive disks 
on their toes to enable them to climb 
trees. 


Mexico raises at least 55 kinds of 
beans for food, some of which have over 
30% protein, but many with 20% or less. 


A lacquer made from milk has been 
developed as a substitute for tin coat- 
ing on cans used for evaporated and 
condensed milk; it is made largely from 
lactic acid, with a small proportion of 
castor or other vegetable oil. 








FIVE BENEFITS when MICROMAX 
CONTROLS ACID BATHS 


Several specific benefits came to Bot- 
any Worsted Mills when they changed 
from manual control of carbonizing 
baths to Micromax Automatic Conduc- 
tivity Control. 


(1) Bath strength is more uniform. 
(2) Less acid is used. (3) Color is 
more “level”. (4) Production is 
smoother. (5) The process is auto- 
matically recorded. 


The Micromax equipment used in 
carbonizing is also used for such pur- 
poses as regulation of mercerizing sours, 
kiers and fabric washing; and similar 
equipment helps in the manufacture and 
recovery of various alkalies. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Prisoners May Be Gloomy 


Americans who have been held for a long time by 
the Germans may blame themselves. They need reassur- 
ance that their part in the war is appreciated. 


>» THOUSANDS of American prison- 
ers of war, released with the complete 
defeat of Germany, will be returning 
from their Stalag life feeling depressed, 
lonely and bitter, as well as overjoyed. 

Depression is a natural feeling for a 
man who has spent a large part of the 
war, or even only a few weeks, on the 
wrong side of barbed wire. 

If you were taken prisoner and re- 
moved suddenly from combat where 
your friends were fighting and constantly 
in danger of death, you could not help 
some feeling of regret and shame at not 
being there with them to share their 
fate, their hardships and their dangers. 

The man who is made prisoner of war 
is suddenly removed to where his own 
danger is not so great. But all oppor- 
tunity to strike at the enemy is taken 
away. He is disarmed. He is humiliated. 
He is helpless. 

He is hungry. He is deprived of all 
comforts. He, usually, must walk many 
miles until he is utterly overcome by 
physical weariness. But the walking is 
generally away from his own army, 
away from the point where his duty 
lies; away from the fight. 

Naturally, his emotions, if he has 
strength enough left to feel emotions, are 
confused and conflicting. 

He is angry and suspicious of his 
captors. At the same time he cannot help 
feeling relief—a letdown—at being re- 
moved from the imminent danger of 
death in combat. Inwardly most pris- 
oners of war are blaming themselves, 
kicking themselves for letting themselves 
get caught, trying over and over to fig- 
ure how they might have acted differ- 
ently and avoided capture. There is no 
real reason for this feeling; they could 
no more avoid capture than many of 
their friends could avoid death. Yet the 
feeling is a natural one. It is the worst 
torture of the military prisoner. 

From reports received since the lib- 
eration by American troops of some of 
our prisoners in Germany, this natural 
feeling of captured men was played upon 
to the utmost in a final war of nerves by 
the German captors, who forced the men 
to listen to taunts and accusations of 


cowardice and weakness. 

It is a feeling that the families and 
friends of returning prisoners must bat- 
tle to remove by free expression of ad- 
miration and gratitude for the bravery 
and grim endurance these men have all 
displayed. 

In addition to the depression &nd un- 
founded sense of guilt sometimes felt by 
the prisoner of war, these men may feel 
the natural strangeness that comes from 
complete isolation. Especially those who 
have been imprisoned for a long time 
have been cut off from all knowledge 
of what was going on at home and every- 
where else in the world. They have a 
tremendous amount of catching up to 
do before they are abreast of the news. 

Many have built up as a defense 
against their captors an ability to hide 
their thoughts and emotions that may 
be a hindrance in becoming intimate 
again with their families. It takes time 
to learn to let down such barriers again 
and talk freely. 

Men who have been prisoners for a 
long time have also had to build up a 
habit of constant alert suspicion against 
other men, particularly those in author- 
ity. It often takes time, too, to break this 
habit and learn again to trust other 
people. 

It takes time plus a real friendliness 
and personal interest on the part of ev- 
eryone who has the privilege of dealing 
with the men who have made such a 
tremendous sacrifice for their homes and 


their country. 
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A Summer to remember 


The 900-acre Paton Ranch will give you 
trout-fishing in a mountain stream in foot- 
hills of the Big Horn mountains, daily horse- 
back rides along pictur canyon trails and 
— food—most of which is grown on the 
ranch. 

The region abounds in geological and historical 
interest—dinosaur bones, marine fossils and im- 
plements used by the Indians many years ago. 


Write for illustrated, descriptive folder 
PATON RANCH, SHELL, WYOMING 
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Distinguished Kinships 


>» NO MATTER how democratic we 
may be, any of us is likely to take a sec- 
ond, interested look if a neighbor, who 
has nothing in particular to distinguish 
him from the rest of us, is pointed out as 
first cousin to a Duke, or nephew of a 
Sultan. 

It is much the same way with plants. 
A rather ordinary-looking wildflower or 
weed somehow assumes dignity, even 
glamor, when we are told of its kinship 
to an important or valuable exotic bo- 
tanical family. 

To most of us, probably, the word 
“orchid” connotes flowers of strange, al- 
most weird beauty, perched like gorgeous 
butterflies high on the limbs of jungle 
trees, to be collected only by daring ad- 
venturers at imminent risk of life and 
limb. When delicate but rather insig- 
nificant-looking little wildflowers in our 
northern woods are pointed out to us as 
orchids we feel vaguely disappointed, yet 
somehow thrilled. And when it comes 
to that, we have at least a few species of 
our own that need not yield anything 
to any of their tropical cousins, for the 
lady’s-slippers or moccasin-flowers are 
members of the orchid family. 

Less thrilling, perhaps, is the story of 
our native plants that are fairly close 
kin to the Hevea rubber tree, as well as 
to the flaming, exotic poinsettia of Christ- 
mastide. These distinguished foreigners 
belong to the euphorbia or spurge fam- 
ily, and most of our 30 or 40 native 
spurges are weeds—poor relations, as it 
were. Only one or two of them have 
been considered worthy to occupy even 
minor places in cultivated gardens. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all 
these connections with noted plant fam- 
ies in foreign lands are to be found 
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among the aroids. American representa- 
tives of this family include jack-in-the- 
pulpit, its rarer cousin the green dragon, 
and the too-much-despised but really 
worthy skunk cabbage. These, as well as 
two or three other American species, are 
close cousins to the taro plant, staff of 
lite to thousands of South Sea Islanders, 
to the delicious-fruited Monstera of the 
tropical Americas, and to such care- 
fully imported ornamentals as calla lily 
and the caladium or elephant-ear of for- 
mal gardens and parks. 
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suffer a much larger number of casual- 
ties, to say nothing of the valuable planes 
and equipment, Gen. Meyers pointed out. 

One aerial reconnaissance group aver- 
ages 60 missions a day, with a minimum 
of 180 cameras used. Each camera car- 
ries a 200-foot roll of film, on which 
250 pictures can be made. Thus one 
group alone exposes 45,000 negatives in 
a single day. Approximately 50 to 60 
prints are made from a large proportion 
of these negatives for distribution to es- 
sential persons. 

In addition to reconnaissance photo- 
graphs, other types of pictures are taken 
including training films and still pictures, 
still photographs of equipment, artillery 
fire control pictures, fighter gun camera 
pictures that reveal new types of air- 
craft in use by the enemy and the vul- 
nerable points on these planes, and still 
other types of pictures for use in pre- 
paring maps and charts. 

In an effort to conserve photographic 
film and paper, technicians at the ATSC 
photographic laboratory have produced a 
new developer that makes it possible to 
use photographic paper which has be- 
come fogged by age. Chemical costing 
$1,000 saves over $100,000 worth of pa- 
per that would otherwise have to be 
thrown away, Gen. Meyers stated. 
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An alligator’s ear is so well hidden by 
a flap of skin that few recognize it; it is 
behind the eye and rather high on the 
head so that it is over water when the 
alligator lies on the surface; the flap 
closes tightly when under water. 


The quantities of amino acids in foods 
are now determined, using a color- 
measuring instrument, by the intensity 
of color produced when a food is com- 
bined with certain chemicals; amino 
acids are “building blocks” in proteins. 


. 
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The Mosquitoes 
of New Jersey 


AND THEIR CONTROL 
By THOMAS J. HEADLEE 


Professor Emeritus of Entomology, 


Rutgers University 


An authoritative, practical, and useful guide to 


mosquito biology and control, invaluable for all 
entomologists, mosquito control workers, sani- 
tary engineers, and public health officials. 


Drawings of practically every adult and larva of 
37 species. 87 line cuts, 16 pp. of halftones 
Over 300 pp., $4.00 





Artificial 
Insemination of 
Farm Animals 


By ENOS J]. PERRY and others 


The first complete book in English on the new 
technique that is revolutionizing livestock breed- 
ing. A thorough analysis by 7 internationally 


recognized authorities. 47 illustrations, $3.50 





Molecular Films, 
the Cyclotron & 
the New Biology 


By HUGH STOTT TAYLOR, 
ERNEST O. LAWRENCE, and 
IRVING LANGMUIR 

With Commentaries by 

Leslie A. Chambers and J]. R. Dunning 


BIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS: “These three es- 
says taken together show how modern science is 
once again interacting within itself to realize its 
full possibilities.” Illustrated, $1.25 


CONTENTS: 
FUNDAMENTAL SCIENCE FROM PHLOGIS- 
TON TO CYCLOTRON: by Hugh Stott Taylor 
MOLECULAR FILMS IN CHEMISTRY AND 
BIOLOGY: by Irving Langmuir 


NUCLEAR PHYSICS AND BIOLOGY: 
by Ernest O. Lawrence 





At all bookstores, or 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Undeveloped Food|Supply 


Swimming off the shores of the southern states is an 
abundant supply of fishfood. Artificial oceans are suggested 
for growing species for market. 


> SWIMMING off the shores of the 
southern states is an abundant supply 
of fishfood, now only partially used, that 


with proper development, could furnish 


the people of these states with an in- 
expensive diet rich in proteins, carbo- 
hydrates, fats, minerals and vitamins. It 
also could furnish the South with needed 





THE OUTDOOR SEASON IS HERE AGAIN! 





ave go'ng to camp or planning to do some collecting this summer will find our 
BIO-KITS just the right kind of outfits to fill the requirements. Our BIO-KITS 
also meet the needs of Biology and Nature Study courses where field work is an 


essential part of the course. 


10-KIT I—Insect and Animal Collecting 
Outfit. Including net, killing jar, insect 
boxes, insect pins, labels, chemicals, vials, 


jars, magnifier, dissecting set, G 75 
s 


etc., and book of directions 


10-KIT I!—Plant, Insect, and Animal Collecting Outfit. Combination set including 14 00 
s. 


book of directions 


Materials are scarce. Order now, while 
our stock is fairly complete. 


Our new current price-list will be mailed on receipt of 10c 
to cover cost of handling and postage. 


-e 
NEW YORK SCIENTIFIC SUPPLY CO. 


General Supplies for Biology and Chemistry 


28 West 30th Street 





10-KIT li—Plant Collecting Outfit. Includ- 
ing plant press, drying felts and ven- 
tilators, herbarium, exhibition box, chemi- 


cals, jars, vials, labels, magnifier, dis- 
secting set, and book of 
directions ee 


New York 1, N. Y. 








chicken feed and fertilizer from wastes, 
and yield large net incomes from fish 
and fish products shipped to the North 
and West. 

This is the opinion of Harden F. Tay- 
lor, former president of the Atlantic 
Coast Fisheries Company, expressed at 
a conference at the University of North 
Carolina, which just celebrated its _fif- 
tieth anniversary. Regional welfare was 
the general subject of the conference at 
which he spoke. 

The coastline of the southern states 
stretches about 2,500 miles from the 
Virginia capes to the Mexican border, 
but if defined indentations are included, 
he said, it is about 4,500 miles long. 

“While the greater part of the Atlan- 
tic ocean is about two miles deep,” he 
continued, “the land does not pitch off 
suddenly at the shore into the abyss of 
the ocean. There is an under-water 
ledge, beginning at the low-tide and 
gently sloping off-shore to the 100-fath- 
om line which lies about 50 miles to 
sea along our southern states, and 
roughly parallel with the shore line.” 

This ledge area includes roughly 175,- 
000 square miles, and the marine re- 
sources of the southern states are mainly 
on it. 

“Considering the large area of sea 
bottom, and the fact that every square 
mile of it is a natural food factory,” Mr. 
Taylor added, “the total yield of the 
fishery has not been and is not now of 
impressive magnitude, and the South is 
not making the most effective use of 
what is produced.” 

Scientific research is essential if the 
fishing industry of this area is to be 
properly developed, he indicated. This 
must include not only matters having to 
do with fishing and marketing, but also 
a biological appraisal of the fundamental 
productivity of the area. 

“Such studies,” he said, “might also 
show that the growth of vegetation in 
seawater outruns the conversion of that 
vegetation into animal life, and that 
vegetarian fishes might be advantage- 
ously transplanted from other parts of 
the world, such as the California or 
Mediterranean sardine, to increase the 
total amount of grazing and therefore 
of fish substance in the sea.” 

“Many areas of the world,” he added, 
“have valuable species which cannot get 
here under their own steam, for example 
the soupfin shark of the Pacific coast, 
whose livers are the richest known 
source of vitamin A.” 

Mr. Taylor mentioned the develop- 
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rent of oyster growing in indented bays 
along the coast. 

“A fascinating extension of this gen- 
eral idea,” he declared, “is the possibili- 
ties of other plankton-consuming marine 
animal species in enclosed bodies of salt 
water. If we seal off a salt lake, of, say, 
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a square mile, and supplied the fertiliz- 
ers necessary to grow plankton, oyster 
and other plankton eaters would grow 
rapidly. Such highly prized species as 
shad, and possibly pompano, might be 
land-locked and grown for market.” 
Science News Letter, May 19, 1945 


¢ Books of the Week ~° 


>» A SHORT CUT to navigation is given 
in ASTRONOMICAL NAVIGATION WITHOUT 
MATHEMATICS by Lt. Col. A. L. Mieville, 
an engineer formerly in the British Army. It 
is a popular-technical pamphlet for the thou- 
sands of young men who must master the 
elements of the science and who would have 
great difficulty in understanding the ordinary 
technical textbooks. The method described is 
fast, accurate and simple. One sum of addi- 
tion is all the mathematics required. (Mac- 
millan, 65c.) 
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>» GUNS AND BOMBS, the weapons we 
fight with in the air, are often more vital 
in combat than the design and performance 
characteristics of a plane. The average stu- 
dent of modern warfare knows his planes, 
and will find the history and development 
of aerial fire power exciting reading as pre- 
sented in AIRCRAFT ARMAMENT by Louis 
Bruchiss (Aerosphere, $6). From blo-kbust- 
ers to incendiaries and from .30 caliber ma- 
chine guns to rockets, it presents the Allied 
flying gun platforms with clarity and com- 
pleteness that will satisfy both technical and 
non-technical readers. Not only does it bring 
you up to date but the discussion of future 
air warfare, duplex projectiles, radio-con- 
trolled robot planes and aerial torpedoes, will 
start you to thinking. A photograph or draw- 
ing on almost every page. 
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@® Just Off the Press ©@ 


EBULLIOMETRIC MEASUREMENTS—W. Swie- 
toslawski—Reinhold, 228 p., illus., $4. 
“A comprehensive description of the ebul- 
liometric method for measuring the boil- 
ing and the condensation temperatures of 
liquids and solutions.” 


ELECTRICAL DRAFTING, Applied to Circuits 





MATHEMATICS DICTIONARY 


Second Printing, Second Edition 


American Library Association's Subscription 
Books (encyclopedias, dictionaries, etc.) Committee 
says in Subscription Books Bulletin, Oct. 43: “In its 
subject field there is no work directly comparable 
to the Mathematics Dictionary. Because of its use- 
fulness to anyone seriously interested in mathe- 
matics, the volume is recommended for personal, 
school or library purchase. For those already 
possessing the 1942 edition, purchase of the 1943 
edition is suggested only if the dictionary is ex- 
tensively used or a second copy is desired.” Send 
$3.00 te Digest Press, Department 38, Van Nuys, 
California, or Science News Letter. 


and Wiring—D. Walter Van Gieson— 
McGraw, 140 p., illus., $1.50. 


FIRST AID, SURGICAL AND MEDICAL—War- 
ren H. Cole and Charles B. Puestow— 
Appleton-Century, 351 p., illus., $3, 3rd 
ed. For medical students and others wish- 
ing to make a more serious study of first 
aid than is included in the usual courses 
for amateurs. 


HAYFEVER PLANTS, Their Appearance, Dis- 
tribution, Time of Flowering, and Their 
Role in Hayfever, with special Reference 
to North America—Roger P. Wodehouse 
—Chronica Botanica, 245 p., illus., $4.75. 

INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL RADIO— 
Durward J. Tucker—Macmillan, 322 p., 
illus., $3. 

POPULATION ROADS TO PEACE OR WAR— 
Guy Irving Burch and Elmer Pendell— 
Population Reference Bureau, 138 p., pa- 
per, $1; cloth, $2. 

PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL PHOTOGRA- 
PHY—Julian M.. Blair—Pitman, 243 p., 
illus., $2.50, 2nd ed. 

TEXTBOOK OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY—E. 
Wertheim—Bigkiston, 867 p., illus., $4, 
2nd ed. 
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Effect of Sugar on 
Health To Be Studied 


> MOTHER will soon have the benefit 
of new scientific research to guide her 
when Johnny begs for more cake or 
candy. 

The effect on health, growth and phys- 
ical condition of children of diets con- 
taining lots of sugar and of other diets 
containing very little sugar is going to 
be measured by Dr. Pauline B. Mack 
and associates of the Ellen H. Richards 
Institute, Pennsylvania State College, un- 
der a $20,000 grant for one year from 
the Sugar Research Foundation. 

Five other grants were announced by 
the Foundation’s scientific director, Dr. 
Robert C. Hockett. These are: 

Dr. Rachmiel Levine, director of meta- 
bolic and endocrine research at Michael 
Reese Hospital in Chicago, $7,500 for 
one year, to study the physiological be- 
havior of levulose, a sugar produced by 
inversion of ordinary sugar. 

Prof. I. L. Chaikoff, associate professor 
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of physiology at the University of Cali- 
fornia, $7,400 for two years, to study 
the. protective action of sugar against 
cirrhosis of the liver. 

Natural Resources Research Institute 
of the University of Wyoming, $4,000 
for one year, to investigate utilization of 
pectin from the pulp of sugar beets and 
to study derivatives of beet pectin. 

Dr. Dora Stern, literature consultant, 
$4,000 for one year, to devise a system 
for classifying sugar derivatives, and to 
compile a list of new derivatives discov- 
ered since 1930. 

Dr. I. M. Rabinowitch of McGill Uni- 
versity Medical School, Montreal, $2,500 
for one year, to study further the body’s 
relative rate of absorption of sucrose, 
dextrose and levulose. 

The Foundation members 
growers and processors of beet and cane 
sugar from the continental United States, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Cuba, Canada and 
Haiti. Joseph F. Abbott of New York is 
president. 
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One 56-inch tire on a bomber has 
enough nylon in it to make 260 pairs of 
women’s hose. 
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NEW 36-PAGE CATALOG 
OF COLOR SLIDES 
on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS 


Illustrate biology, botany, geology, 
medicine, physics, zoology, and other 
scientific subjects with 2” x2” Koda- 
chrome slides from the S.V.E. Library. 
Write for catalog, free to owners of 
appropriate projection equipment. 
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New Machines and Gadgets - 


% CHOWMOBILES, rubber-tired mo- 
bile restaurant vans for feeding workers 
in shipyards; are 16 feet long and 10 feet 
wide and can serve 600 persons in a half- 
hour as the workers pass in line under 
the removable sides that open up to form 
a canopy. Hot lunches are served in pa- 
per containers. 

Science News Letter, 


%& HAND PLANTING plow for the 
home garden can be adjusted to control 
the depth of the furrow. The triangular 
plow is pulled by a handle which has a 
downward projecting rod attached near 
the plow, with a cross arm at its lower 
{djustment is made by sliding the 
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end. / 


upper end of the rod along the handle. 


Science News Letter, May 19, 1945 
% SNAP-IN electric lamp bulbs, pushed 
instead of screwed into the sockets, have 
from one to three small metallic spring 
plugs, inserted on the side of a plastic 
base. These plugs, wired to the filament, 
fit into the grooves in the ordinary 
threaded socket. 
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& NURSING BOTTLE, with special 
arrangement to admit air above the sur- 
face of its liquid contents and thus let 
the milk flow freely, is a double-neck 
affair with the nipple attached to one 
neck and an air-intake device on the 
other. Liquid cannot spill out of the air- 
intake neck when the bottle is in the or- 
dinary nursing position. 
Science News Letter, 
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AERONAUTICS 
What is the newest escape device for fighter 
pilots in case of an emergency? p. 312. 
What has made one-handed flying easier? 
p. 309. 
AGRICULTURE 


How is 
mountainous areas in California? 


What is the fifteenth radiation 
12. 


p. 313 
eycle? p. 


ASTROPHYSICS 


Where 
809. 


is the new supernova located? p. 
CHEMISTRY 


What new process is offered for sterilizing 
drinking water? p. 313 


DENTISTRY 
Why should _— l be pulled too near the 
polio season? p. 307. 





Question Box 


soil erosion being checked in the 


Where published sources are used they are cited. 


% ULTRAVIOLET and infrared rays 
are both transmitted from a lamp usable 
in any ordinary house socket and give 
mother and baby, as shown in the pic- 
ture, a sun-tan three times as fast as the 
sun itself. The ultraviolet rays result 
from electric discharges through mer- 
cury vapor, the others from a tungsten 
filament inside the bulb. 
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% STAR IDENTIFIER, a transparent 
semispherical gauge with latitude and 
meridian lines, helps an observer locate 
stars. It is held before the face with one 
eye at the center of its circular base and 
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GENETICS 

How is the relation between heredity, emo- 
tions and intelligence being studied? p. 310. 
ICHTHYOLOGY 

Where is there an aes supply of food 
now only partially used? 318. 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


What agency makes 
graphs a month? p. 315. 


20,000,000 photo- 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Why may Americans who have been held 
for a long time by the Germans feel de- 
pressed as well as overjoyed when they are 
released? p. 316. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 

How may food be related to the spreading 
of polio? p. 307. 

Why is there grave danger of epidemics in 
Europe? p. 308. 








rotated until two navigational stars are 
seen through designated apertures. Other 


stars may then be identified. 
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% ELECTRICALLY operated vapor- 
izer, for use in sickrooms or as a hu- 
midifier in offices, is housed in a radio- 
size plastic case and gives a “dry steam” 
type of vapor within a minute after con- 
nection to an electrical outlet: It holds 
two quarts of water and has a special 
compartment for the medicant. 
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If you want more information on the new 
things described here, send a three-cent stamp 
to Science News Letter, 1719 N St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., and ask for Gadget Bulletin 
259. 





BOOKS 


SCIENCE NEWS iETTER will gladly 
obtain any American book or maga- 
zine in print for subscribers. 
Send check or money order to cover 
regular retail price. If price is un- 
known, send $5 and change will be 
returned. We will pay postage in 
the United States. 
When publications are free, send 10c 
for handling. 
Book Department 
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